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In connection with the discussion of fire insurance Professor Gep- 
hart quotes approvingly the words of Mr. Hotchkiss, ex-superintendent 
of insurance in New York, in a recent address : 

What is needed by our people is not submergence of this great institution 
in sovereignty, but the proper coordination of insurance and government. 
... If it [the state] does not [regulate or limit expenses] the present 
drift toward state insurance seems likely to continue. For, whatever be 
the field, the people will not long pay for the insurance of the future more 
than such service is rightly worth. 

The arguments in favor of state monopoly of social insurance are 
much stronger than in case of fire or life risks. The development of 
the social benefits of industrial insurance is all-important. It is desir- 
able to organize such insurance by industrial units and the main diffi- 
culty lies in reconciling these units with state lines, since the individual 
states control insurance within their borders. 

Bruce D. Mudgett. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Export of Capital. By C. K. HOBSON. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1914. — xxv, 264 pp. 

The rapidly growing importance of foreign investment has given rise 
to this valuable book , which supplies our previous lack of any system- 
atic treatise on the subject. Mr. Hobson first discusses analytically 
the methods, causes and effects of foreign investment ; next he sketches 
briefly the history of capital export ; and finally he examines statistic- 
ally the relation of such export to the balance of trade, the growth of 
domestic industry and immigration. Studying the matter from the 
English standpoint, the author's primary concern is with the economic 
effects of foreign investment on the lending country. His introduction, 
however, contains some interesting remarks on the ethics and politics 
of the process, and he takes a sound stand in opposition to the collec- 
tion of foreign debts by force. 

Mr. Hobson shows by economic analysis how foreign investment 
increases the exports or decreases the imports of the lender, according 
to conditions, and shows that it may lead to increased production of 
instrumental as opposed to consumption goods, illustrating both points 
by British trade in railway material. His discussion of the causes of 
foreign investment contains some thoughtful speculation as to the ef- 
fects of government action on capital exports, and through them 
on national prosperity. The export of capital, he concludes, probably 
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increases per capita income (a theoretical conclusion that he later for. 
tifies with statistical evidence), but it may, at least for the time being, 
make the distribution of income less favorable to the working classes, 
promoting immigration and thus conceivably lowering the gross national 
income, though this conclusion is indeterminate. The whole theoret- 
ical part of the book is an example of the excellent use that can be 
made of the older methods of economic analysis when employed by a 
student capable of recognizing both immediate and remote consequen- 
ces. It is a fruitful kind of economic theory. 

Three chapters give a serviceable sketch of the history of foreign in- 
vestment from its beginnings down to the present. Needless to say, 
this is the merest outline ; but it contains a multitude of facts that will 
be new to most students. Americans will regret the scant attention 
given to our capital exports, but it is to be recalled that our foreign 
loans are as yet relatively small, while we are still persistent borrowers 
on a large scale. Mr. Hobson's estimate of ^300,000,000 as the 
normal annual outflow of capital from Europe agrees fairly well with 
other recent estimates, and indicates the vast importance of the phe- 
nomenon. 

The statistical chapters are in some respects the most interesting in 
the book. The one on the balance of trade naturally follows to a large 
extent the lines laid down by previous investigators like Giffen and 
Paish, but it goes much farther into detail, and it gathers into usable 
form a body of fact and estimate covering for Great Britain by years 
the whole period since 1870. The final table worked out on page 204, 
giving the yearly export of capital since that time, lays no claim to 
even approximate exactness, but it is extremely useful, nevertheless, 
and its general correspondence with Bowley's results is properly re- 
marked by the author. 

The correlation made between capital exports and domestic invest- 
ments, statistics of building- trade employment, shipbuilding, increase 
of cotton spindles and of domestic railway mileage, and emigration, is 
an example of that wise kind of intellectual caution that has been de- 
scribed as " when you have an idea, seeing if there are any facts to 
support it." The figures indicate only a very rough correspondence of 
activity in home and foreign investment, a decided tendency for large 
investments at home and abroad to correspond in time with full em- 
ployment and increased wages, and a synchronous rise of capital ex- 
ports and emigration. The results, while not startling, are suggestive. 
While Mr. Hobson's conclusions, as he himself insists, are only tenta- 
tive, he has performed a valuable service in collecting and analyzing 
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the available evidence as to the effect of capital export on national 
prosperity and well-being. The book is a substantial contribution to 
economic literature, and it points the way to further investigation in 
the same field. 

H. R. Mussey. 

Histoire du Commerce Francais dans le Levant au XVIII' 
Steele. By Paul Masson. Paris, Librairie Hachette & Cie, 191 1. 
— xii, 678 pp. 

This book is the continuation of a work published by Professor 
Masson in 1896. The earlier volume dealt with the development of 
French commerce in the Near East through the seventeenth century, 
and it stamped the author as a painstaking investigator and an able 
writer. The new book considers French commerce in the same re- 
gions through the eighteenth century, and, to even a greater degree 
than its predecessor, it shows the author's intimate knowledge of the 
subject. 

Mr. Masson has delved into a mass of primary material and has 
given us a most vivid account of the happenings upon the Mediterra- 
nean Sea and its shores at this time. He obtained his data from French 
national archives, the archives of the city and of the chamber of com- 
merce of Marseilles as well as from other documents and printed liter- 
ature. 

The book contains more than its title promises. Part i describes 
very minutely the organization of export and import trade in France, 
and the peculiar position held by the city and the chamber of com- 
merce of Marseilles. As in the seventeenth century, so also in the 
eighteenth, Marseilles exercised a monopoly over the greater part of 
French commerce. An account of the methods used in order to 
maintain this monopoly, in the face of ever-growing opposition by 
other French cities, forms very interesting reading. 

The second part considers the influence of economic and political 
factors. After reviewing the policy of French ambassadors at the 
Porte and the state of anarchy in Syria and in Egypt, the writer dis- 
cusses the maritime wars between the European nations, the depreda- 
tions by the pirates and the competitive activities of England, Holland 
and other countries, whose increasing participation in the lucrative 
Mediterranean trade, France, although still maintaining a position of 
supremacy, was not able to check. 

The third part of the volume deals with the amount and the char- 



